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CHILD LABOR — AS WE MOVE, FROM WAR TO PEACE 
l Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 
8 
“ ARTIME experience with child labor was discour- who does not enter high school, the fifty per cent who enter 
j aging but it taught some useful lessons which are high school but do not graduate, and the unknown number 
" outlined by Gertrude Folks Zimand in her Annual Report who are college ‘‘material’”’ but never get to college. We 
2 as the basis for future planning and action. must find out why these boys and girls stop going to school. 
. The lesson which heads the list for its bearing on future If it is due to financial difficulties, this can be remedied. 

activities is the recognition that problems involving the If is is due to lack of interest in school, this, too, can be 
t employment and education of young people are inseparable. remedied. A country which has developed its industrial i 
a The extent of child employment and school leaving during production and its scientific research to almost incredible y 
d the war made it clear beyond a doubt that child labor groups _ heights surely has both the financial resources and the vision y 
d and school groups have a joint concern in standards of edu- to create an educational system which will meet the varied ; 
d cation and employment. In the future they must work to- needs of its many millions of children and young people. if 
h gether on the problems with which they are mutually con- To a democracy, the development of such an educational vid 
e cerned such as the ages and conditions under which children system is as important as production of weapons with which 1 
t, are permitted to leave school for work; the extent to which to defend itself. oe 
yt school children engage in employment outside of school i - i 
j hours; their preparation for and introduction into employ- spelen cpa: Measures 
it ment; the place of supervised work experience in the school The steady increase in the number of school drop-outs ws 
it curriculum; provision for financial assistance to enable caused the greatest concern to those watching child labor \ 
mT young people to continue in school; and the educational during the war. It seems increasingly clear that the great ‘ 

content of the additional years of schooling which result majority of the young people who dropped out of school 
a from raising child labor and compulsory school attendance for work during the war years will not return to the regular ¥ 
ss ages. high schools. Although some will undoubtedly continue Ay 
ts Two-Edged Program their studies in evening schools or take short-time voca- 
“s : . tional courses, it is probable that many will never resume te 
4 Madar erro ha eo their formal education. Emphasis from now on must be i 
in First, it must continue to focus on child labor sore spots— transferred — ; a cas oe rear we 4 
hb, and efforts must be pushed to secure laws, law enforcement, as yee hi Se ve eae nal : oe a 
2k and public sentiment that will outlaw forever the employ- ate ii i as ie se ? ae are i Ze 

ment of children under conditions detrimental to their ‘DUUCDCINE ever inckeasing ae on Pee See 
, health, education and welfare. enter high school when they finish the elementary course 

Second, it must turn its attention to the one child in six (Continued on Page 3) 
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BOARD MEMBERS ABROAD 


R.' Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman of the Commit- 

tee’s Board of Trustees, went abroad this fall at the 
invitation of the British Government to lecture to British 
soldiers in England and Germany on American affairs. 

Mr. William M. Agar, a member of the Board, is spend- 
ing several months in England and other European coun- 
tries lecturing and doing other educational work under the 
auspices of the State Department. 

Dr. _W. Carson Ryan, Jr., a member of the Board, has 
recently gone to China as child care consultant of the 
United China Relief Advisory Committee on Child Care 
and Development. He will study the programs supported 
by United China Relief and consult with other relief and 
rehabilitation agencies as to the need for a coordinated child 
care program. 


FEDERAL LAW HEARINGS 


EARINGS have recently been held before the House 
H Committee on Labor on the proposed amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act, including the child labor 
section (see p. 3). Mrs. Zimand appeared for the National 
Child Labor Committee in support of the amendment to 
the child labor provisions, and Miss Elizabeth Magee for 
the National Consumers League. Testimony has been pre- 
sented by other advocates of this amendment during both 
House and Senate Committee hearings. 

The Western Union is vigorously opposing any change 
in the wording of the law, arguing that it is necessary to 
employ 14 and 15 year old children as telegraph messengers 
and that it is not a harmful form of employment for chil- 
dren of this age. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


AZELLE ALWAY, Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
and Field Service, is now on a field trip to South 
Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi. Local groups in South 
Carolina and Georgia are renewing their activities to secure 
the enactment of higher child labor standards in those states. 
At present there is no organized effort in oe to 
improve the present child labor law and to provide for the 
establishment of a State Department of Labor to enforce 
the law, both of which are needed. It is hoped that local 
interest will be stimulated by Miss Alway’s visit so that 
progress can be made toward adequate child labor standards 
in Mississippi. 
In October Miss Alway spent several weeks in the agri- 
cultural sections of New Jersey looking into the operation 
of New Jersey's wartime measure which permits children 





of migrants engaged in farm work to attend school without 
tuition fee, and permits counties to apply for $45 per stu- 
dent for reimbursement of the local school district. The 
study was carried out with the assistance of the American 
Association of University Women. 


The wartime provision for migrant schooling has im- 
rtant possibilities both for permanent adoption in New 
oan and for consideration by other states where large 


_ numbers of migrant children work on the-crops every spring 


and fall while the schools are in session. The extent to 
which migrant families in New Jersey were informed of 
the law and took advantage of it, the availability of schools 
in the farming areas, the problems of the schools in making 
adjustments to short-term attendance by migrant pupils, 
and the attitude toward the migrant child in the school and 
in the community were points on which information was 


sought through the study. 


The fact finding could not be completed this fall because 
poor crop conditions and other factors had reduced the 
number of migrant children usually in the State after the 
schools open. The study will be completed when the 
migrants return in the spring. 


WAR DISPENSATION ACTS 


WwW * dispensation measures permitting modification 
of age and hour laws for minors are being termi- 
nated in states which had an “‘end of the war’ deadline for 
such acts. In Indiana the Bureau of Women and Children 
announced the end of August that the wartime modification 
which had permitted girls from 16 to 18 to work until 
10 p.m. no longer applied and that the prewar limit of 
7 p.m. had been restored. Employed minors between 16 and 
18 who had not completed the 8th grade must return to 
school part time or have their work permits revoked. 


In New Jersey the State Labor Commissioner announced 
early in September that no more special permits would be 
issued. for minors from 16 to 18 to work in excess of the 
8 hours a day, 40 hours a week permitted under the child 
labor law. The Emergency Child Labor Committee which 
passed on requests for special permits during the war has 
been disbanded by the Commissioner. 

The New York Industrial Commissioner discontinued on 
September 1, 1945 the granting of dispensations permitting 
16 and 17 year old minors to work longer hours. These 
dispensations were granted only in areas of critical labor 
shortage and permitted an extension of the work hours only 
from 48 to 50 hours a week with no night work allowed 
for boys after 12:30 a.m. or for girls after 12 midnight. 

The Children’s Bureau took prompt action to revoke 
exemptions which had permitted the employment of 14 
and 15 year old children in food processing industries under 
specific hour limitations. The exemptions for these minors 
in the fruit drying industry and the perishable fruit and 
vegetable packing sheds were ended October 31 and will 
end in the raw shrimp industry on November 30. 

Not all dispensation acts can be terminated promptly be- 
cause the date set for termination in some states was ‘six 
months after the end of the war” or left completely vague 


by such clauses as “for the duration and a period there- _ 


after,” or ‘after peace treaties have been signed.” In states 
where statutory changes were made in existing laws, legis- 
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lative action will be required to restore the original stand- 
ards. Bills were introduced in several states in 1945 to 
reenact previous age and hours limits where standards had 
been seriously lowered, but these bills were defeated. Bow]- 
ing alley proprietors can continue to employ 12 year old 
pinsetters until midnight in Delaware and 14 year old pin- 
setters to 11 p.m. in Pennsylvania until bills to restore the 
prewar standards can be passed, which in these states means 
not before 1947 since the legislatures do not meet in 1946. 


CHILD LABOR — AS WE MOVE 


FROM WAR TO PEACE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
and persuading those in high school to remain until gradu- 
ation. 

Three factors will be operative in determining the degree 
of success which will meet efforts to keep young people in 
school for a longer period. The most immediate factor will 
be economic conditions for young people stay in school or 
go to work according to the amount of available employ- 
ment. The other factors will be provision for financial aid 
to students who cannot otherwise remain in school and 
changes in the secondary school curriculum to meet the 
needs of the great majority of high school students who 
will go to work and not to college when they finish high 
school. 

Higher Legal Standards Needed 


Upward revisions of child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion laws are basic to increased educational preparation of 
our young people. The real child labor “breakdown” of the 
war years—and the extent to which there was a return to 
child labor conditions which had not existed for decades 
cannot be minimized — was the result, not of legislative 


action lowering standards, but of the inadequacy of existing - 


state laws and the widespread violation of these laws. It 
will be one of the tasks of the future to fill up the holes in 
our laws; to see that young people are kept in school at 
least to the age of 16; that employment outside of school 
hours is restricted, both as to the ages at which school 
children can work and the nature and hours of work per- 
mitted. It is also essential that more adequate methods be 
developed and larger appropriations granted for enforce- 
ment of child labor laws. 


1945 Legislation 


The amount of progress made in 1945 in filling up the 
holes in the laws and raising the age requirement for full- 
time employment to 16 was very limited. The fact that a 
16 year bill was enacted by only one of the seven states in 
which such bills were introduced was a discouraging out- 
come to the campaign launched last year to promote 16 year 
laws as post-war measures. However, that one State, Illinois, 
is an important gain, for Illinois has been the only large 
industrial state which still permitted children to leave school 
for work at 14, a fact which contributed substantially to 
the exceptionally bad conditions of child employment which 
developed there during the war. Gains in compulsory edu- 
cation laws were almost as limited as gains in child labor 
laws but action by Georgia and North Carolina raising the 
minimum age from 14 to 16 means that there is now no 
state in the Union with a compulsory age limit lower than 


- 16. The new Georgia and-North Carolina laws are superior 


to many other state laws in that they contain no exemptions 
for employment, not even for the commonly exempted 
occupations of agriculture and domestic service. Oregon 
raised the compulsory education standard by requiring com- 
pletion of the 12th grade instead of the 8th grade for 
school leaving under 16. 


Control of Part-Time Employment 


All but one of the 16 year bills which were defeated or 
failed to come to a vote contained provisions limiting the 
hours of part-time work on a school day. Part-time employ- 
ment, one of the major evils of the war years because most 
states have failed to regulate the hours of work and the 
occupations of children outside of school hours, may not 
drop as quickly as full-time employment during the recon- 
version period, and yet only one State — New York — was 
sufficiently concerned about the excessive hours of after- 
school work during the war years to enact such a law in 
1945. Part-time work is not undesirable if it can be properly 
regulated and one of the pressing child labor pe lems of 
the post-war years will be to devise methods of controlling 
and supervising part-time work by school children which 
will eliminate the abuses without stopping it altogether. 


The Federal Law 


One of the most important bulwarks against the exploi- 
tation of young children in unsuitable and dangerous war- 
time jobs was the Federal child labor law. Both because of 
the 16 year standard for interstate manufacturing indus- 
tries, and because this standard was vigorously enforced by 
the Children’s Bureau, extensive employment of children 
under 16 in these industries was prevented. Violations in- 
creased each year that the war continued and if there had 
been only state laws and state enforcement, wartime child 
labor conditions would have been many times worse than 
they were. 


The Federal child labor law received one setback during 
the year which it is hoped can be remedied through the 
enactment of an amendment changing the wording of the 
child labor provisions. The 5 to 4 decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on January 8, 1945, ruled that telegraph 
messengers are not covered by the law because, although 
telegrams are ‘‘goods,” they are not “produced” or 
“shipped” in interstate commerce. Thus telegraph messen- 
gers were eliminated from the coverage of the law, though 
no employment is more obviously unsuitable for children 
under 16 than delivering telegraph messages, and, in the 
words of Justice Murphy for the minority, a social gain was 
sacrificed to “linguistic purism.” 

A bill now pending in Congress to amend the wages and 
hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act also in- 
cludes an amendment to the child labor section which would 
remove the technical difficulty in wording by directly pro- 
hibiting an employer ‘engaging in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce’ from employing op- 
pressive child labor. The Natiorial Child Labor Committee 
is supporting the amendment which would open the way to 
apply the law to other communications industries such as 
railroads and steamship lines which are engaged in inter- 
state commerce but which, like a telegraph company, do 
not “‘produce’’ goods for shipment. 


A copy of the Annual Report will be sent on request. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SPIRITUAL VALUES. Seventh Y ear- 
book of the John Dewey Society, written in collaboration 
by John S. Brubacher, Editor, Samuel M. Brownell, John 
L. Childs, Ruth Cunningham, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Marion Y. Ostrander, William J]. Sanders and A. L. Threl- 
keld, Harper and Brothers, New York, 222 pp. $2.50. 


This very readable little book needs to be evaluated from 
two distinct points of view. On the one hand, it is an ex- 
cellent exposition of the genuine spiritual values inherent 
in the public school program. Some of those who criticize 
the public education system because religion is so largely 
excluded from it seem to be unmindful of the values ac- 
cruing from the discipline of cooperative living which our 
schools, at their best, maintain; from the emphasis on the 
worth of individual persons regardless of origin or social 
status; from the study of science, with its insistence on 
integrity of investigation; and from the study of literature 
and the arts. For any such failure to recognize spiritual con- 
tent in the school program the authors of this book furnish 
a wholesome and needed corrective. 

From another angle, however, the book is open, in the 
mind of this reviewer, to serious criticism. It was written, 
the Introduction explains, not only to defend the “right” 
of the schools to teach these values but to maintain the 
proposition that all the “values of refined thought and feel- 
ing requisite to bring life to its finest quality” can be taught 
“on the basis of human teason and experience and without 
necessary recourse to religious authority.” This goes away 
beyond a defense of the function of the public school; it 
renders religious education carried on by church and syna- 
gogue superfluous. One cannot read the book without gain- 
ing the impression that not all the authors had so sweeping 
an intention. But the fact that their purpose could be for- 
mulated in such terms is very revealing of the secular mood 
that prevails in our time. Some reviewers of the book, 
rightly impressed with its merits, have quite overlooked 
this declaration of the total sufficiency of a secular educa- 
tional program. 

Whatever defense the schools may need against critics 
who are not sufficiently discerning of the values in public 
education can surely be made without promulgating a phi- 
losophy of education that is objectionable to a very large 
part of the public to whom the schools belong. The wide- 
spread concern in America for more and better religious 





My dear techer, 


I am very Sori I cant come to School today but you 
no hi { how it] is when you farther and mother ar not 
getting long So good—and I haope you will Unstang 
what 1 will to say. I have to take care of my mother 
nau and Sister. I am Sori I cant came to School. I do 
hope i will come to Soon. P.S. I will came to Soon, 
this is fame { from} yor boy to my techer. Luke Davis. 
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education clearly indicates that the school program is re- 
garded by a large part of the population as needing supple- 
mentation. All measures devised to this end should be fully 
appraised on their merits, and there is room for differences 
of opinion concerning them. But to maintain that a secular 
educational program is spiritually adequate to “bring life 
to its finest quality” is bound to be regarded by millions 
of people as gratuitously provocative. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


(Dr. Johnson is Executive Secretary, Department of Research and Edu- 
cation, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and 
Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee.) 


War DISPENSATIONS FOR MINoRS. New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Industrial Relations, Women 
in Industry, and Minimum Wage. July 1945. 
This study, made in September, 1944, of the operation of 
the War Dispensation Act in an area with many war indus- 
tries—Buffalo—shows that the Department was right in 
permitting only limited increases to the statutory night work 
and daily and weekly hours for 16 and 17 year olds during 
the war. Some employers did not even make use of the dis- 
pensations granted to them. Most of the work done by the 
minors was unskilled, and there were few promotional 
Opportunities for them. The majority of the employers 
stated that they did not intend to employ minors of 16 and 
17 after the war, chiefly because they believed they should 
complete high school. 


TEACHER'S Pay—A National Disgrace. Robert Littell. Reader's 
Digest. October, 1945. 

Facts about what we pay teachers to educate our children. 
“The only difference between teachers and Christian mar- 
tyrs,’’ said one southern mother quoted in this article, ‘‘is 
the date and the lack of bonfire.” If Johnny had five differ- 
ent mathematics teachers each year it may have been due 
not only to the war, but to the fact that the garbage collector, 
the dog-catcher, or the school janitor—or even the part-time 
student worker—is better paid than Johnny’s teacher. 


THE Roap To CoMMUNITY REORGANIZATION. The Woman's 
Foundation. 10 East 40th Street, New Y ork City. 


Contains useful suggestions for community and state action, 
and recommends the establishment of a federal department 
of community service designed to provide coordination and 
leadership in education, health, welfare, and social insur- 
ance services. 


The 16 year old migrant Negro boy who wrote this 
letter has obtained his only schooling in New Jersey 
schools during the fall and spring months of the last two 
years. He could not read or write when he entered school 
in New Jersey and said, “There ain't no school where I 


come from.” 


” 


UE ORCIIIG Foi... sscosckaseyssbsuicstdoneal as a contribution to your program to give all children under 16 a chance to go to 


school. 
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